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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is denied that the Albert Medal is 
to be bestowed on Sir Jonn Bett, who 
saved his life the other day by clinging 
to the fore part of a motor-cab which 
had kncecked him down. 

+ * 

At Cambridge a “ taxi-cab” has been 
constructed in accordance with a recently 
discovered specification of a _ vehicle 
which had been in use in China in the 
third century. It registers distances, 
we are told, with considerable precision, 
and records them by the beating of a 


who wrote to The Times, the other day, 
to complain of visitors who irritate and 
tease the animals did not mention a 
peculiarly gross form of cruelty which 
is of daily occurrence. We refer to the 
parading of a number of thoughtless 
plump persons in front of the man- 
eaters’ cages, within sight of the animals 
and yet out of their reach. 


* 

Two hoopoes were seen flying around 
Penge parish church last week. In the 
opinion of the superstitious the visit of 
these rar@ aves to our shores presages 








the return of the crinoline. 





drum at the completion / 
of each “li,” or Chinese 
mile. The “li,” we are 
further told, is about a 
third of an English mile. 
So, curiously enough, is 
the mile of some of our 
modern taxi-cabs, to 
judge by our experi- 


ence. * * 


* 


It is rumoured that 
Miss Vioter CwHar.es- 
worTH is to make her 
appearance on the music~ 
hall stage. This will 
surprise no one. We 
have had the trick 
cyclist there for some 
time, and the trick 
motorist was bound to 
come. * + 

7 

One thousand skulls, 
many of which are cen- 
turies old, have been 
arranged on shelves in 
the crypt of Hythe 
parish church, where 
they may be inspected 
by the public. At last 
our watering-placesseem 
to be waking up to the 
fact that if they are 
to compete successfully 





bit). “ 





with foreign resorts, 
they must offer additional attractions. 


It is now thought that the violent 
agitation of the seismograph last week, 
which led to the rumour of an earth- 
quake greater than that at Messina, 
originated in London and was caused | s 
by one of Messrs. — motor vans. 





* * 
* 

The Pall Mall Gazette, which has 
been publishing a series of letters from 
artists complaining bitterly of neglect, 
threw them the following crumb of 
comfort the other day :— 


Lorp Rosert Cectt. 
No Courtine THe PArNter. 
ae vg 


The Fellow of the Zoological Society 


Kingdom does so. Still, as a set-off to 
this, the French Club, we believe, has 
some aeroplanes which will fly. 

* * 


* 

“T think that the Old Age Pensions 
Act,” said Mr. Lioyp-Grorce last week, 
“has been a success beyond the dreams 
of its warmest friends. We anticipated 
500,000 pensioners; there are very 
nearly 600,000 in weekly receipt of five 
shillings.” Yet the average taxpayer 
is a curiously undemonstrative animal. 
Anyone would think from his demeanour 


that the Act had been a failure. 
* * 
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RESOURCE. 


Customer (after vainly tr ‘ying for some time to pick up his change—a threepenny | 


Ene, GIMME A CIGAR. 


* 

During the recent 
fog a member of the 
criminal classes sud- 
denly smashed one of 
the windows of a jewel- 
ler’s shop in Oxford 
Street, and, putting his 
| hand through the aper- 
| ture, seized a diamond- 
|and- pearl tiara, and ran 
| away. The po'ice will 
| therefore be obliged if 
anyone who meets a 
rough-looking man 
| Wearing an artistic tiara 
will at once ecommuni- 
cate with them. 


* * 
* 











| 

| | And a most mortify- 
ing incident happened 
|in Savile Row. ‘Taking 
advantage of the fact 
‘that the hall door had 
| been left ajar, a passer- 

by entered Sir CurHpert 
|QuILTER’s house, and 
stole a despatch - box. 
The box, which was 
locked, closely resembled 
a jewel-case, but con- 
tained nothing but 
papers. When the thief 
subsequently discovered 
| this his remarks are said 





When a new Associate of the Royal! 
Academy is elected some of the Academy 
models dash off with the news, and the | 
first to arrive with the glad tidings at | 
the house of the fortunate artist is, by 
custom, rewarded with a guinea. it| 
says much for the honesty of artists’ 
models as a class that no case is known | 
of one of them having obtained this| 
guinea by false pretences from some 
obscure and wealthy amateur. Let us 
hope that this is not merely because 
the idea has not yet occurred to those 
concerned. é% 

~ 


A correspondent writes to The Daily 
Mail to point out that, while the Aéro 
Club de France does not admit ladies to| 
“membership, the Aero Club of the United | 





to have effectually dis- 
persed the fog in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood. ** 

* 


At Sutton Ferry a motorist lost his 
| bearings, and dashed through the window 
of a tailor’s shop. According to one 
|account which reaches us the intrepid 
motorist did not, however, lose his 
head, but remarked nonchalantly to the 
astonished tailor, “Oh, I want a new 
suit of clothes, please.” 

* * 
* 

Reading in her newspaper the an- 

nouncement 


Prince Atpert in Sick Bay, 
a dear old Jady remarked that she sup- 


posed that that was the latest name for 
the Bay of Biscay. 
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THE NEW OPERATIC CRITICISM. 

InrecteD by the vivacious example of 
Mr. A. B. Wa ktey, the operatic critic 
of The Times has discarded the old 
traditions of sobriety, and, in a notice 
of Wacner’s Gétterdémmerung, has lapsed 
into the now familiar blend of classical 
allusiveness with up-to-date argot. At 
this rate of progress we may soon expect 
to see criticisms in the following vein 
blossoming forth in all the bravery of 
large type :— 


CarMeN (very) SecuLane. 


“* Pagan, I regret to say,’ said Mr. 
Pecksniff,” and Pagan is certainly the 
mot juste to apply to Carmen, performed 
with the utmost brio last night at 
Covent Garden. But the ethics of opera 
are not those of—let us say—Brixton. 
The famous cigarette factory at Seville 
where Carmen —belli teterrima causa— 
worked did not come under the super- 
vision of any Factory or Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. Hine ille.lacrime 
—cigarette girls are a nice quiet set, “I 
don’t fink’’! Besides, Don José did 
not belong to the Territorial Army. If 
he had worn a simple uniform of khaki 
instead of those épatunts yellow breeches, 
no complications would have ensued. 
But, as Mr. Henry James remarks, ‘‘ There 


you are!” Spain is not Suburbia, 
and, given these tropical premisses, 
events are bound to move forward 


to the inevitable peripeteia. Besides, 
Carmen, though at the outset a rather 
squalid and tawdry personage, grows in 
stature as the drama advances, until at 
the end she has become one of the 
supremely great figures of tragedy 
where Antigone is to be found, along 
with Dido, Cordelia and Vio.et Ciar.es- 
WORTH. : 

Mme. Pippa de Dietrich, who under- 
took the title réle last night, has un- 
doubtedly an arresting and vivid per- 
sonality. Though she lacks the grandeur 
of Catvi—the sublimity which, as 
LonGINUS says, is a reverberation of mag- 
nanimity, she moves and sings with a 
sort of inspired canaillerie which is 
vastly refreshing. Only the most stoical 
of eremites could resist the corybantic 
seduction of her dancing; and Don José 
was no plaster saint, but a simple human 
Spanish “Tommy.” It is, in fact, the 
olJ, old story of Belle and the Dragoon, 
in which the latter is bound to come off 
second best when the tertius gaudens 
happens to be a famous bull-fighter. 
Antonio—we mean Escamillo—was bril- 
liantly played by Signor Caldanino, the 
famous Basque baritone, who bears a 
most curious resemblance to Mr. C. B. 
Fry. 





The mounting of the opera was at once 
realistic and picturesque, but we cannot 


refrain from expressing our poignant 
regret that the example of Ricnarp 
Srrauss —and let us add Ricwarp 
Wacxer—of introducing live stock on 
the stage was not followed. A Bull 
Ring without bulls is an oxymoron in 
excelsis. Surely the resources of Leaden- 
hall Market would have been equal 
to the cccasion. The tavern scene, 
again, was somewhat lacking in orgiastic 
élan, and compared with the latest 
exponents of the art, some of the dancers 
seemed to suffer froma positive plethora 
of garments. But, as Mr. Péissier says, 
“the sun’s still shining in the sky,” and 
if Nierzscne is right in his aphorism, “‘ Il 
faut Méditerraniser la musique,” no fault 
can be found with this auspicious revival. 
We may note that as a practical proof 
of the Syndicate’s honourable determina- 
tion not to indulge in any preferential 
treatment, the name of one of the 
dramatis persone had been thoughtfully 
changed from Mercédés to Carburetta. 





FORGOTTEN HEROES ; 
Or, “Sritt Runxive.” 


[The French submarine Z has just been found 
to have been lying forgotten for three years. ] 


Rumour reaches us that Austria has 
explained the billeting of a force of 
hers on a town in Macedonia during the 
last three months. The force had been 
despatched from headquarters with 
general orders to annex territory, and in 
the hurry of re-arrangements in the 
Balkans had been overlooked. Austria 
has now offered to withdraw the troops 
unreservedly, and regard the incident as 
not having occurred. 

Extraordinary excitement is reported 
to have been caused in German military 
circles by the disappearance of two 
entire regiments of infantry from a 
garrison town in Westphalia. The order 
countermanding the march was handed 
to the Emperor for examination, passed 
on by him to the Cuancettor, transferred 
to the Secretary ror War, forwardel 
by him to the Foreign Office, where 
it appears to have been lost. The regi- 
ments continued their march, in the face 
of every opposition, through Po'and and 
across Russia, being aware that dis- 
obedience of their orders would be fatal. 
When Jast heard of they had just fought 
a terrific engagement with a savage 
force of four times their number in the 
centre of Tibet, and were continuing 
their advance by forced marches in the 
direction of Eastern Japan. The inci- 
dent is naturally taken as an “ unfriendly 
act” by all the Powers whose territories 
they have invaded, and furious wireless 
messages are being hourly despatched 
in the attempt to stop them. The force 
had really been intended to act as a 











guard of honour to the mayor of a small 
town a few miles away. 

Great anxiety is felt as to the Army 
aeroplane Casabianca. In order to re- 
trieve previous failures, she was sent up 
with directions to break all existing 
records. She has now been round the 
world three times, and when last seen 
was passing over Orkney and Shetland 
at a rapid rate, the crew working with 
desperation, but apparently much ex- 
hausted. They mistook frantic signals 
of recall for encouragement to renewed 
efforts. 





WILLIAM'S LICENCE. 

Dear Sirn,—As the owner of Toby, 
that easily first (Latin, facile princeps) 
among educated dogs, you will be 
interested to hear of the exploits of my 
dog, William Shakspeare, and more 
particularly since some notoriety has 
recently been accorded by The Daily 
Chronicle to a dog which went to a post- 
office and procured its own licence. 
This is a feat which my dog performs 
regularly every year, not merely, as The 
Chronicle dog uid, “standing up to the 
top of the counter” and handing in a 
note with money, but actually going 
behind the counter and selecting the 


|paper himself from other similar ones 


relating to foreign postage, filling it in 
with his name, address and pedigree, 
and paying spot cash on the transaction. 
Further, having obtained the licence, he 
files it away ina safe corner of his kennel. 
But this year the Divine William, as he 


jlikes to be called, surpassed himself. 


Some time ago I had the misfortune to 
receive a bad half-sovereign, and through 
inadvertence William took this coin 
when he went on his annual vist to the 
local post office. He did not discover 
the error until he was too far on his 
way to turn back—the office is some 
seven miles from my house. At first he 
was nonplussed (I confess it), but he 
quickly decided what to do. Jumping 
on a passing omnibus he barked fora 
twopenny ticket and successfully ten- 
dered the half-sovereign in payment. 
Then with 9s. 10d. he proceeded to do 
his business, bringing back 2s. 4d. 
change. I should mention that in 
former years it has been my custom to 
give him twopence for himself, so that, 
believing him to have deducted this 
honorarium, I accepted the change as 
correct. Such is William’s modesty that 
it was only through overhearing an after- 
dinner talk in dog Latin between him 
and the gardener that I learned the 
truth. My first impulse was to repri- 
mand him severely, but I refrained, for, 
after all, one cannot expect a too high 
degree of morality in dumb animals. 
T am, ete., 
Wirtiym’s Owner, 
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THE JUNKER BUNKER. 


Mr. Liovp-Georce. “HOW ARE YOU GETTING ON, PRINCE?” 
Mr. Lioyp-Georce. “WELL, I DON’T THINK MUCH OF YOUR BUNKER; 
COURSE AT HOME!” 


YOU SHOULD SEE 








[The Death-Duties scheme in Prince Biilow's Budget is vigorously opposed by the Prussian “ Junker.”] 


Prixce Bitow. “BADLY, 
"EM ON MY 


THANKS.” 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


Srupy, SHOWING HOW ONLY THE WILLOWY TYPE IS LIKELY TO SURVIVE THE STRESS OF MODERN TRAFFIC. 








SOLILOQUY IN BERLIN. 
Ovr! so it’s gone, that fiftieth birthday, gone 
With all its flags and flowers and crowds and cheers, 
Its salvoes and processions, beat of drums, 
Its blare of trumpets and its regiments 
Massed to salute me, and its loyalties, 
Its Burgomasters and its brother-Kings— 
Gone like a breath, and I am left to face 
The dread insistence of the further years. 


Well, well; the prospect seems to narrow in; 
The limitless expanses grow defined, 

And I can see, as men of fifty see, 

The dark broad river which the others crossed, 
And which I too must some day cross alone. 
What trophy shall I bear to the other side, 
What symbol of my duty and my deeds ? 
3ismarck? Aye, what of him? The only man, 
The indispensable, whose head was crowned 
With wreath on wreath of conquest and renown ; 
Lion of Varzin, thunder-cloud of doom, 

Sole stay of Empire, rock of German might, 
Removed beyond the shocks of circumstance ; 
Eternal monument of glory —pooh ! 

I raised my hand and brushed the thing aside ; 

And I did well, as every man must own. 

And the too clamorous people—what of them ? 

Their meetings, congresses and Parliaments, 

Their murmurings and obstinate complaints 











And all the babble of their orators ? 
Police for them—aye, that’s the only way— 
Police and prison or a foreign land 
For those who being German strive with me. 


Silence, they say, a little silence, please, 

From this too swift and most impulsive King. 
The ways are narrow, and the fog lies thick 
To hide them, and to move is to be lost. 

Yea, but a King, since King he is, must know 
What path to tread; his eye alone can pierce 
The clouds of darkness, and lis voice alone 
Can hail and guide them where they ought to go. 
Wherefore I know this silence is not good. 
While all the discontented loose their tongues 
And rave against him, shall the King be still ? 


And I have kept the peace. Was that well done? 
I know not, but I know I kept the peace. 

I whose blood boiled to hear the clash of swords, 
At whose command a million men would spring 
Obedient to the conflict ; I, whose soul 

Was made for glorious battle, who could lead 

Ten thousand thundering horsemen to the charge, 
Have kept the peace, while others urged to war. 


And so the years are gone, the fifty years, 
And every day was filled with care and toil, 
And at the end, with all too little done 

And nothing for remembrance, I remain. 
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ANOTHER OLYMPIC GAME. 


Aw attendant skated up to me and 
touched me on the shoulder. “ You 
mustn't go so fast, sir,” he said. “It’s 
dangerous when there are so many 
people about.” 

“My good man,” I began, turning to 
him indignantly. Then my feet left me 
suddenly, came back with a great effort 
the wrong way round, and gave it up 
altogether. . . . 

The attendant lifted me kindly. 

“Thank you very much,” I said. “If 
you will hold me tight, I will go on with 
my sentence. Thank you. Well, then, 
I was about to say that it wasn’t at all 
my own idea going as fast as that, and 
that nobody realised so intimately as I 
how dangerous it was. Thank you again. 
Now if you will be so good as to push 
me off, 1 think I shall be able to show 
you something.” 

He gave me a push, and I sailed right 
down the course into a strange lady, 
apologised, and came down heavily. 
She struggled for a moment and then 
decided to sit down too. 

“I’m very sorry,” she began sweetly. 
“Texpect it was my—— Hallo! But 
how splendid!” 

“Good morning,” I said. “I’m 
simply meeting everybody here to-day.” 

“In London,” said Miss Middleton 
with an air of detachment, “one is 
always running into one’s friends. Now, 
are you going to lift me up or must 
I scream for help?” 

“T am going to lift you up,” I said, 
and I took her hand, pulled myself up 
by it, pulled her up, and sat down very 
violently again. “There you are,” [ 
added ; “and now, if you will have me 
dragged to the side, I will explain all.” 

We got to the edge somehow, and 
clung on to the rails. 

“This is most awfully bad for me,” I 
began. ‘“ The things I say when I fall 
down. Oh, it doesn’t do at all, you 
know. And I used to think myself such 
a quiet and well-spoken lad.” 

‘ Now your true nature is revealed.” 

“Ah, yes. It brings out the old 
Adam . . . or something rather like it 

. every time.” 

“You should have a man,” said Miss 
Middleton ; ‘‘I did, and I made him fall 
down. I felt so proud.” 

“T had a man once, but I simply 
couldn’t bring him down, though I did 
try. I must have showed him all the 
holds. I put the wrist-lock and the 
neck-clutch on him.” 

‘Twice round the wrist is once round 
the neck,” said Miss Middleton ; “ twice 
round the neck is once round the waist ; 
twice round the waist is——” 

“As a last hope I introduced him to 


the half-Nelson touch. It was useless. ' 


Come on, let's take the floor again.” 





I took the floor at once on letting go 
of the rails, and Miss Middleton, who, it 
seemed, had had a day’s start of me and 
was therefore much more steady, helped 
me up again. 

“Thank you very much. I’m wear- 
ing quite a place in the back of my 
head. It’s so tiring.” 

We skated slowly down the length of 
the course. That is to say, we started 
slowly, but at halfway we were going 
much faster than I liked. 

“T havea secret to tell you,” I began. 

“Oh, do,” said Miss Middleton. ‘ Tell 
me the romantic secret of your birth. 
What they call sotto voce.” 

“ Yes, I'll tell you that another time. 
What I want to say now is this. I can’t 
stop and I can’t turn. Do you think, 
before we get to the end, you could 
explain one or the other to me?” 

“TI believe you can do both at once by 
putting one foot behind the other.” 

“Oh, I know that way allright. But 
then there’s the bother of getting up 
again.” 

“Then suppose we free-wheel so that 
we shan’t be going so fast when the 
accident happens.” 

“T think so. You know, these things 
want brakes really ... Do you see 
that woman in red, straight in front, 
leaning against the rails?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing . . . I wonder if she’s 
a mother.” 

“Sure to be. A lot of girls and one 
boy at Cambridge sort of mother.” 

“Oh ... I think I shall say I knew 
the boy at Cambridge. Would you care 
about coming too ?” 

“No, I must try to turn.” 

“You don’t mind my not stopping 
and picking you up? Isimply must 
go and see this woman.” 

“Allright. You may say I was at 
school with one of the girls, if you like. 
Gladys. Good-bye.” 

I rolled relentlessly on. There was a 
crash behind me, but I dared not look 
back. I had other business on hand. 

It was bound to come... It was 
coming... coming... 

Prior! 

“T’m very sorry,” I murmured for the 
two hundred and eighty-fourth time that 
day, ‘ but I knew your son slightly—I 
mean my daughter Gladys knows Miss 
Midd——The fact is,”’ I said in a burst of 
candour, “‘ I’m only a beginner at this.” 

“* Doesn’t matter at all,” she said with 
a motherly smile. “Guess we're all 
falling about to-day. Very pleased to 
have kept you from hurting yourself.” 

“Thank you very much,” I said for 
the three hundred and ninety-third time. 
I put my hand to my head, realised sud- 
denly that I had no hat on, and fell 
down violently. . . . 

“Thank you very much,” I said ; “I’m 


iGo! ... Do you know, it’s a very 
‘funny thing, but I don’t think I had 





giving you a lot of trouble, I’m afraid. 
Good morning.” . 

‘‘ Well,” said Miss Middleton when I 
caught her up again, “I fell down all 
right. How’s Gladys?” 

“T made a mistake; I didn’t know 
them, after all. I say, will you do some- 
thing for me?” 

“What’s the matter? Of course I 
will.” 

“T’ve been thinking, and I fancy I’ve 
made a discovery. Now I want you to 
say something rather startling to me. 
Quite suddenly, you know.” 

“T can’t think of anything, not like 
that. Except that your great uncle's 
died and left you a million pounds and 
a pair of roller skates.” 

“No, that isn’t at all the sort of ——” 

“Your tie’s all crooked.” 

T went down with a crash. .. . 

“Well,” said Miss Middleton, as we 
clung on to the side, “was that all 
right ?” 

“Perfectly,” I said, with enthusiasm. 
“That’s my discovery, that the whole 
thing is mental. If we could only keep 
our minds quite placid we should be all 
right. When I tried to take off my hat 
to my American friend and found I 
couldn’t, I went down like a log. So I 
did just now. By the way, my tie isn’t 
really crooked, is it? No; I thought it 
couldn’t be. Well, now let’s roll round 
the room perfectly easily together, hold- 
ing hands and fixing our thoughts on 
something calm and soothing, which has 
nothing to do with skating-” 

“Mother,” suggested Miss Middleton. 

“Try again.” 

“ Cod-liver oil.” 

“ Allright. Now then, are you ready ? 


ever realised that a cod had a liver.” 

“T once had a gold-fish, and it drank 
up all its water and died of indigestion, 
because we found it dead in the morning 
at the bottom of an empty bowl. Which 
looks like liver.” 

We were simply skimming over the 
floor by this time. 

“There was once a halibut,” I began. 

We swept round a corner in style. 

“A funny sort of fish,” Miss Middle- 
ton was saying as we completed our 
eighth circle, ‘‘ something like a—what 
are they called? Oh, yes, a skate.” 

My feet gave a sudden jerk. 

“Oh no, no,” cried Miss Middleton, 
“T didn’t mean a skate—— It wasn'ta 
bit—— I mean I——”’ 

It was too late. The fatal word 
brought it all back to me. My feet 
leapt up into the air, and all the rest of 
us took their place upon the floor with 
one loud comprehensive bang. . . 

The band slowly started the National 
Anthem. A. A. M. 
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CONSOLATION. 

As the body of William Smith was 
leaving the cemetery chapel on its 
way to the grave, an elderly gentleman 
of aristocratic mien alighted from an 
electric brougham, and after a word 
with an official joined the little band of 
mouroers. 

William Smith was moving more 
slowly than be ever had done in life, 
for he had been a commercial traveller 
noted for his briskness until double 
pneumonia set in. 

Mrs. Smith had seen her husband 
infrequently, and then only for brief 
week-ends, but she respected him 
deeply, was grateful for the position 
to which he had raised her, and, 
weeping steadily now at the graveside, 
had accepted grief as her destiny. 

The ceremony over, the stranger 
approached Mrs. Smith in an attitude 
of sympathetic courtesy, and offered her 
his arm to the gate. He told her how 


highly he had always valued her 
husband, how completely they had 


understood each other, and how different 
everything had been since they parted. 

The widow listened with respect 
and satisfaction, in no way embarrassed 
by her ignorance of the gentleman’s 
name, for her husband naturally had 
had many friends unknown to herself, 
although this one certainly seemed to be 
both in attire and in address far re- 
moved above her idea of the majority of 
them, several of whom were indeed 
present. 

“Tf there is anything I can do, Mrs. 
Smith,” said the stranger as he shook 
her hand at the entrance, “ you must 
write to me. You will see that I have 
moved to another town house,” anc 
handing her his card he lifted h’s hat 
with a gesture of reverent courtesy, 
stepped rapidly into his brougham, and 
was driven away. 

The widow looked at the card, and 
reeled. It was that of the Earl of 
Borrodaile. 

One by one, as the high tea pro- 
gressed, anecdotes of the Earl of Borro- 
daile came to the memory of this guest 
and that—his wealth, his career, his wild 
oats, his famous or infamous ancestry, 
but most of all, recurring and recurring, 
his perfect manners, the unmistakable 
affability of your true nobleman, as com- 
pared with the supercilious condescen- 
sion of the spurious political breed, with 
a word for the modesty (or craftiness) of 
the deceased in keeping so distinguished 
a friendship a secret from his older pals. 

The next day one of the guests sent 
the widow not only acabinet photograph 
of the earl but also his caricature, by no 
means unkindly done, from Vanity Fair. 
These pictures, one in the parlour framed 
in gilt,and one in Mrs. Smith's. bedroom 
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"TWILL COME IN VERY HANDY.” 








in plush, may now be seen, with the 
widow often before them pointing them 
out to her friends and callers, with suit- 
able memories not only of the peer him- 
self but of his intimacy with her husband: 
except for a shining drop of pride per- 
fectly the mistress of herself, serene in 
anecdotage. For by the infinite mercy 
of Heaven she has never learned that 
the Earl of Borrodaile was under the 
impression that he was consoling the 
widow of William Smith, his old pen- 
sioned valet, whose funeral had been in 
progress only a few yards distant at the 
same time. 


“Mr. Keir Hardie has travelled night and 
day from America to reach the conference.” — 
The Morning Leader. 


Some men would have stopped the ship 
while they slept. 
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Instead of Gold. 


Sir Freverick Treves having recently 
brought to notice the high intrinsic 
value of radium, as well as its curative 
value, we think it may become necessary 
soon to revise certain well-known pro- 
verbs and phrases, and we make the 
following tentative suggestions :— 

All is not radium that is energetic. 

As good as radium (applied to a 
sleeping child). 

He has a heart of radium (this for 
certain uncles and benevulent gen- 
tlemen generally). 

Pound wise, tube-of-radium foolish 

Take care of the pounds, the radium 
will take care of itself. 

Speech is golden ; silence is radiumen. 

We may add that those who have 
been in the habit of selling their souls 





“ Convenient Houses, 2 minutes sea, 4 station, | for gold will probably not be affected 


5 Bedm.”—Adcet. in Daily News. 


|by the alteration, as the value of the 


We should have preferred something a souls in question is not likely to tempt 


little nearer the bedroom. 


‘higher bidders. 
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| are now completely Socialised, and Labour emancipated from|had long ago declared itself for Socialism; that, from 
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“ »,| Eleusis Lodge (formerly Buckingham Palace), from leading 
UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT! | Trades Unions, Industrial, Co-operative, Benefit, and Building 
(From a private diary which may, quite possibly, remain umvritten.) | Societies. Thought, at first, they had come to offer congra- 
April Ist, 19—. Always knew the will of the People | tulations—but they hadn’t. Seems they ’ve been getting 

must prevail some day. But not so soon as this. To think| uneasy as to security of investments from which much of 

that all the Means of Production, Distribution, and Exchange | their income formerly derived. Reminded them that Labour 





. . : : . r im © O60 at = p p - 
domination of Landlordism and Capitalism, without so much | Socialistic point of view, all interest was Robbery. That 


as a blow being struck! Why they should have chosen my | they no longer required funds, as the State in future would 
humble self as President is beyond me. Of course, the name | do all they had been instituted to do—and do it a precious 
of Alaric Poshford was familiar enough to them in connection | deal better. In short, as I put it to them pleasantly, they 
with a certain power of impassioned eloquence, combined | couldn’t expect to have their cake and eat it too. Deputation 
with unusual lucidity in explaining the economics of| thanked me, and withdrew. 
Socialism. But I could almost wish Social Revolution had | May 2nd. Re-housing Problem ee ma! settling Slum 
arrived more gradually. Labour Party rather forced my | Population in the various unoccupied West-[nd mansions. 
hand. So many details that I should have liked a few more | Some litle friction, owing to all the families wanting the 
years to think out. Have chosen Comrades Sowerbutts,| drawing-room floors. And they will insist on using the 
Grafftey, Bilger, Sleech, Yem, Crowl, and Kloppski as/|banisters for fuel! Issue Manifesto calling on Citizens to 
Members of my Inner Council. None of them, perhaps, men | protect their own property. 
. . . . Y : 

of quite first-rate intellectual capacity, - —— See May 3rd. In Council. Comrade 
but all grand workers and accus-| + iYtiti J oye, \ Grafitey reported that the depleted 
tomed to act under me. Sowerbutts state of National Excheyuer renders 
will undertake Home Departments, | it advisable to cut down all but abso- 
while Kloppski—being at home in lutely necessary expenses. Comrade 
several Continental languages—will | Bilger moved that, private property 
be the very man for what used to be being now abolished and all incen- 
called the Foreign Office. Conirade tive to crime consequently removed, 
Grafftey, who as a:former East-End the State should economise by dis- 
Guardian has had considerable expe- pensing with Police Force. Seconded 
rience in financial management, would | warmly by Comrade Kloppski, who 
like to be in charge of the Exchequer. | had never seen any advantage in 
He wm) be hope se rg 2 seed leave | — Police. oe = — 
it open for the present, perhaps. amendment to include Army, Navy, 

April 2nd. Comrade Sowerbutts \and Territorial Forces, pointing out 
has found hopeless confusion in all \that a Socialist State, having no 
the Public Offices. And none of the frontiers, logically requires no de- 
permanent officials there to afford the fences. Carried nem. con. Find that 
slightest information! Some of them Kloppski has sent out messages to all 
might have stayed on long enough to the principal nations, informing them 
show us the ropes. ‘They seem to of our glorious Social Revolution, ex- 


have taken our denunciations of the Wf Yj, \horting them to follow our example, 
Bureaucracy much too seriously. fe WVU G3 Wy 

















YA / ff t and assuring them of our unalterable 

Weil, we can do without them! ee th ‘//// \determination to regard them as 
April 3rd. Comrade Yem proposes HEARD IN THE STRAND. Brothers. Quite right, only he 
Revision of Fares on the recently| y-,;.. of Conductor (threugh fog). “Room For oxe| Might have consulted me first. The 
Nationalised Railways. No distine-| oy,y!” 7 jonly notice Foreign Governments 





tion of Classes, and Return Tickets to ———————— -——— —_—————have taken of our friendly. overtures 
anywhere for half-a-crown. Have them, by all means. We} has been to recall their Ambassadors. Let them! We have 
ean afford it now, with no dividends to hamper us. And I| no desire for intimate relations with a pack of alien diplo- 
observe that traffic returns on the 8.E. & C. especially, show | matists with whom, as aristocrats, we could have little in 


enormous increase for last few weeks. icommon. But offensive, all the same. We are not dogs! 
April 4th. Making splendid progress! No more Un-| June 1st. Comrade Grafftey can’t make out why so little 


employed—or even Unemployables! All earning skilled| money comes in. Returns from all our Socialised Industries 
wages in the innumerable factories, industries, etc., taken | (with exception of State Distilleries and Breweries, which, in 
over by State as going concerns. Our revenue ought to| spite of complaints of deterioration in quality of liquor, do 
reach a tidy figure by end of month. But daily outgoings | show a slight profit) most unsatisfactory. Sleech says present 
for free meals, free clothes, old-age pensions for everybody | working shifts far too short. A Citizen has no sooner looked 
over forty, and so forth, work out at rather more than Com-| round and grasped general idea of task expected from him 
rade Grafltey anticipated. No matter. Can’t we levy a| before his two hours are up and it ’s time to knock off. But 
super-tax on all the idle rich? Annoyed to find there are|surely he must have leisure to develop intellectually and 
none. Ail left country by now, with everything they could | morally—in short, to taste the joys of life! And what about 
realise! Cowards! Capitalist employers, too, have trans- | all our disbanded soldiers and sailors? If we ’re to find 
ferred their works to Colonies or Continent, instead of show- | employment for them, the shifts will have to be shorter, rather 
ing manly confidence in their fellow-citizens’ sense of justice!|than longer. Bilger says we can’t ask decent citizens to 
But perhaps Comrades Crowl and Sowerbutts were unneces-| labour side by side with persons they regard as no better 
sarily frank about their intentions. Crowl says, finely, that|than “hired murderers.” Still can’t understand why our 
“Ship of State will ride the lighter now the rats have | output is so small and sales so limited. Sleech says because 
abandoned it.” All the same, we could have done with a| our Citizens don’t put any vim into their work. Then why 


few of the richer rats on board. not appoint overseers to keep them up to it? Better not, 





May 1st. Received Deputation at my official residence, | perhaps—the People might resent it. 
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Visitor. “ AND SO YOU'RE LEAVING Parts. 
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OF couRsE YOU'VE BEEN TO THE Lovvre?” 


Fair American. “ Yes, I BOUGHT THIS COLLARETTE THERE.” 


Visitor. “ AH, No. 
Fair American. “ Tuere, Mommer! 


I MEAN THE PICTURES, Y KNOW.” 
I SAID THERE WAS A GALLERY BY THAT NAME!” 








June 15th. Must find money somehow. 
our Gold reserves are running very low indeed. And 
Kloppski admits he doesn’t know a single foreign financier 
he could trust to float a loan for us. Disgraceful how the 
National Credit has been lowered by the infamous band of 
brigands who formerly mismanaged the country! We might 
try using a paper currency—but would our Citizens stand 
it? Kloppski has brilliant idea. Our Fleet useless to Us— 
but ought to be worth something to some State benighted 
enough to attach any importance to command of the sea. 
Offers to approach representatives of foreign Powers on the 
quiet, if we will leave him perfectly free hand. Gave him 
full power to negotiate on behalf of State. 

July 1st. Over-rated as I always considered the British 

Fleet, I did think it would fetch more than it has! But 
Kloppski assures me it was the best offer he could get for it. 
One more instance of the scandalous manner in which the 
late so-called Admiralty swindled a long-suffering nation ! 
Fortunately Kloppski was sharp enough to stipulate for 
cash down. 
_ Aug. Ist. Useless to mince matters any longer. Have 
issued. Proclamation to the People, telling them plainly that 
a State can’t go on paying its members fancy wages for pro- 
ducing articles for which there is no demand, and that we 
are not even exporting enough to obtain sufficient foodstuffs 
in exchange. So, unless all Citizens abandon industrial 
labour as useless, and take to tilling the soil energetically at 
once, we shall be within measurable distance of starvation in 
six months! 


Grafftey reports | 


Aug. 2nd. Believe, even now, there would have been no 
serious disturbances but for rumour that a formidable foreign 
|havy was preparing to steam for our coast. Kloppski, at 
| some personal inconvenience, put off a voyage he was taking 
| to Buenos Ayres for reasons of health, and endeavoured to 
calm mob by announcing method by which he had relieved 
them from the intolerable burden of our bloated armaments, 
and assuring them that the foreign fleet was merely coming 
(with the peaceful purpose of convoying home its country’s 
| purchases. Unluckily, lamp-post only too convenient! . . 
| Citizens are now betraying Socialism by electing Committee 
of Public Safety from the very class of professional butchers 
they so lately regarded with loathing! The spirit of 
militarism is again rampant. Fleet and Army beiag rapidly 
re-organised. Worse still, a violent mob is besieging [leusis 
Lodge and clamouring for their President and his colleagues! 
Where they will find them I don’t know. I shall be under 
the biggest State-bed. But how long—how long ? ~ 





“At the time of the fire the thermometer stood at zero, and in 
endeavouring to extinguish it several firemen were severely frost- 
bitten.”"—The Autocar. 

This habit of defending itself fiercely when attacked is 
one of the most noble traits of the thermometer. 





“Acting SubLieut. R:N.R. has been promoted to the rank of 
sub-lieutenant.”—The Morning Post. 
There are so many men in the Service with these initials 
that it was u mistake to leave out the surname. 
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The New Mess President. “ THERE ARE A LOT OF THINGS IN THE MESS TIIAT 


, MIGHT BE GOT 
RID OF. NOW THERE ARE TWO BAROMETERS; THEY CAN’T BOTH BE WANTED.” 

The Old Mess Sergeant. “ WELL, THE ONE IN THE HANTI-ROooOM, Str, Is WHAT TELLS THE 
WEATHER, AN’ THIS ONE IN THE ALL, Sir, 18 FOR THE OFFICERS TO TAP.” 








Herbaceous.—One who 
One who lives on grass. 

Inhibit—One who lives in the water. 

Prestidigitator—Someone who finds 
out prestiges. 

Carpe Diem.—Daily bread. 

Flora et Faund.—Pleasures and trials. 

Hiatus.—The Science of the Aspirate., Fiat Justitia, Ruat Calum.—'The 
Homeopathic.—A Home for invalids. | well-aimed arrow teaches the-sky. 
Palliate-—To tickle the taste. | Quod Erat Factendum.—W hat has he 
Medieval.—Early times in the year done? 


GENUINE HOWLERS. eats 


[From A GeneraL Know ence Parer.] 


grass. 


Devine the meaning of the following 
words = 

Patriarch.—Person from whom one is 
descended. 


6004p. 0 Ws .| Obiter Dicta._-Writings of the dead. 
Archaic.—Appertaining to the Arctic) Sub Rosa.—Under the starry sky, in 
Regions. ithe dew. 





SOLITUDE. 


LaTety, when bidden to a Children’s 
Party, 
Just at the hopeful dawning of the 
year, 
The answer I despatched was prompt 
and hearty— 
I felt quite fit to stand around and 
cheer, 
Beaming in Mr. Birrett’s blandest way 
Upon the infants, though I might not 
join their play. 


Some men there are can make an orange 


pigling 
With easy art; others can play at 
bear ; 
Spontaneously, without self-conscious 
wriggling, 


One daubs his face and rumples up 
his hair, 
Purveying such buffoonery and noise 
As titillate to mirth all little girls and 
boys. 


On such an one I saw chair-anchored 
matrons 
Gaze genially, with mild approving 
smiles ; 
I heard a murmur, as of concert patrons, 
“ Such a nice touch with children, Mr. 
Byles!” 
Sharp envy wrung me; I felt quite 
annoyed 
Where I stood cornered, somewhat bored, 
and unemployed. 


Is it my fault that youthful Lubin-lu-ing 
Affects me with no impetus to sing, 
That longing for a pipe needs stern 

subduing 
While I should be immersed in Jing- 
a-ring ? 
Am I to blame because I feel depressed 
Among four dozen kiddies, all so nicely 
dressed ? 


Elsie, we often have our private gambols; 
Agnes, our six-year friendship has no 
flaw ; 
Kathleen, my infant guide in garden 
rambles— 
To me your lightest wish or whim is 
law. 
But when I meet you, so to speak, in 
bulk, 
Somehow I feel, like Mr. Bowling, “a 
sheer hulk.”’ 


Children, farewell! and may you never 
suffer, 
When middle-age upon your brow has 
scored 
His wrinkles, that depression of the 
duffer 
Who blames none but himself that he 
is bored ; 
May you at forty have the knack of play 
At Children’s Parties—or the tact to 
keep away. 
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A HOME FROM HOME. 


Auten Anarcuist (to Home Secretary). “EXCUSE ME, SIR, BUT YOU HAVE ALWAYS MADE US SO VERY WELCOME 
THAT I HOPE YOU WONT ALLOW THIS REGRETTABLE INCIDENT AT TOTTENHAM TO INTERFERE WITH OUR 
CORDIAL RELATIONS. MY COMRADES FORGOT; WE ARE PERMITTED TO PLOT HERE, BUT OUR MURDERS 
SHOULD BE DONE ABROAD.” 
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HORRIBLE SCENES IN THE “TORTURE-CHAMBER” OF THE “CONFEDERATES.” 


[An adjunct so much in keeping with their methods, if not already existing (in some subterranean chamber in the Houses of Parliament), must 
surely be in contemplation.) 
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Wee-Wee. “ You ’ve used my dream-| sure enough there was a run on red 

‘> . ’ 

BLANCHE’S LETTERS. number, and worn out the luck,and now/and your Blanche was a happy little 
Ix THe PLaycrounp. it’s no use my going to back it! Oh,| woman! 


Villa Sans-Géne, Casinoville. | how wicked to rob a poor woman of her} Clinton and Clytie gave a freak lunch 
Dearest Dapune, — Behold your| dreams in that way! Call that being a|the other day. We all pretended we 
Blanche revelling in sunshine and blue| husband?” “No,” said Bosh, coolly | belonged to the submerged tenth, and 
skies, while you, poor dear, are beset | walking off; “I call it being a winner—|tried which could talk most slang. 
with anti-cyclones and V-shaped depres-| quite a different thing.” It’s the first | Clinton was easily first with his “'Tender- 
sions or else beastly fogs. Josiah’s|time I ever knew them nasty to each|loin” patter. He was got up asa New 
in Central America on business—one of| other; but they ‘re all right again now. | York tough, and Clytie as a toughess. 
his Companies is financing a revolution | Still, I think Wee-Wee’s temper is just |I went as an East-End Sally-girl, with a 
or a republic or something out there;|the teeniest bit spoilt by so much /|little shawl and an apron, and “fevvers.” 
so I took the opportunity to nip over| roulette. For instance, when she and I| Bosh and Wee-Wee came as _paupers. 
here wit Bosh and Wee-Wee, for my | were discussing the Fancy Dress Dance | (“It’s only anticipating a little,” Bosh 
delicate chest will not stand an English | at the Casino to-morrow night, and she | said; “it’s what Wee-Wee’s passion for 
February. said she and Bosh meant to goas Rouge- | roulette will soon bring us to! ’’) Mélanie 
There's quite a nice lively set here. et-Noir, I made the innocent remark, | de Chateauvieux and her Comte (didn’t 
No don'ters among us. Know what a|‘* Why not go as the other thing—Trente | I tell you they were here ?) were Apaches, 
don'ter is, my sweet? Pri- and after lunch they did 
marily, it’s a person who an Apache dance that went 
says “Don't” ; secondarily, with a bang. 
it ’s one whose presence puts Oh, m’amie, the sea and 
the brake on. Husbands are sky are so divinely blue to- 
almost always don’ters. Wee- day that, as I said when 
Wee's the only wife J know some of us were strolling on 
who doesn’t consider her hus- the Terrace just now, it’s 
band one. But they ’re quite enough to make even a 
an extraordinary couple. sensible person a_ poet. 
They don’t consider a holiday “Yes,” said Bosh, “the 
a bit spoilt by being together. Mediterranean '’s a very de 
I said something about it cent ocean; most people rave 
to them yesterday, and Bosh about it, though compara- 
said, Yes, he supposed it tively few can spellit. Wee- 
was a bad habit they ’d got Wee wrote a poem about it 
into. when we were ’mooning in 
We're all stuck on Systems these parts ages ago; she 
here. It's the chief topic. put two d’s in it, I re 
I’ve got a System, of course. member.” 
I don’t know whether I could Whom d’you think I met 
make you understand it, you in the Rooms the other even- 
quiet, little mouse. I double ing, my dear? Professor 
the stake when I win and Dimsdale, who lectured to 
treble it when I lose—and us at the “ Fitz” on the 


wait for the law of equili- Noumenon and was the first 
4 » “ae 7” 7 ~ ~ a — ° 

brium! Bosh says it’s like| Fire Oddfellow (reading). By THE NEW SCHEME, EMPLOYMENT WILL to teach us 9 thing 

ay IN TIME BE FOUND For 90,000 FORESTERS;’ NOT A WORD, MARK YOU, ABOUT tes that no sd 



































the famous Berenger Sys- us ODDFELLOws AND BuFFALoEs!” is a bit like itself ! “ Why, 
tem, only more daring. I _— Professor,” I said, “you in 
asked if Berenger made his for-|et Quarante?” and she turned quite} the playground! I thought you were 
tune. Bosh said, No, he died a beggar | catty. always in school!”’ “Ah, dear lady,” 


—but that was because he couldn’t| Clinton Vandollarbilt and his sister;he answered, “I am not here as the 
wait long enough for the law of equi-|Clytieare here. Clytie has just divorced | rest of you giddy children are. I am 
librium. her fourth husband, and she says she studying the Science of Chance; and 
Wee-Wee goes in chiefly for roulette.| means to quit marrying now, and live also, as a mental philosopher, observing 
Her System is to look for tips every-| her own life. Clinton’s as nice a boy|the operation of expectation and dis- 
where ; a bit of thread on the carpet, a' as ever. He doesn’t come to the tables' appointment on the human mind and 
cloud in the sky (only there aren’t any) | much ; he says it’s rather lost its charm | countenance.” 
she turns into a number, and goes and ‘since he broke the bank two years ago.| I simply love the way he talks; but 
backs it. And she dreams too. Such | Clytie never comes, because her husband | when I repeated this to the others Bosh 
fun, my dear! The other night she | before last was the Hereditary Something | sniffed and said he’d watched the Pro- 
dreamed a number, and, like a donkey, | of Casinoville, and she says it wouldn’t | fessor playing, “and be didn’t seem to 
mentioned it to Bosh at breakfast. At|be considered correct. Clinton has his|care twopence for the minds and 
our usual time she and I went to the | aerop’ane here, and has taken me some | countenances of the people round him; 
Rooms distractingly got up, and covered | trips; and oh! he’s given me sucha dilly land as for studying the Science of 
with mascots and lucky charms. She} mascot !—a heart made of a large ruby.|Chance he was just playing in the 
was all excitement about ber dream|(That’s the best of a place like this;|ordinary way, using the commonest 
number. We met Bosh just coming | you may accept the loveliest things from! Martingale, and seemed gladder at 
away. ‘Thanks, little woman,” he said | people, and so long as they’re just;winning and angrier at losing than 
to Wee-Wee. “I backed your dream-|called mascots it’s all right!) ‘The anyone at the table!” But the men 
number, and it’s come up three times. | first night I wore the ruby heart at, never will do justice to the dear 
Look at my spoils!” “What!” screamed'the tables I took it for a tip, and’ Professor! 











| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sportsman (dismounting from lent horse, and delighted to find his second horse at hand after forty minutes of “the best”), “Tete 


YOUR MASTER TUIS HORSE IS A ° RIPPER.” 


Il NEVER HAD A BETTER RIDE.” 


Groom (newly imported). “Bepap, Sor, 1 CAN SAY THE, SAME OF YER OWN LITTLE MARE, FOR SHE’S JUMPED FINCE BY FINCE WID YE 


ALL THE WAY.” 








I hear that long waists and panniers 


Dear Sir,—Last Monday my: little| 


Dear Sir,—My wife’s mother is a 


are to be worn and that we’re to keep | daughter was exactly a year old, and on | great believer in omens and considers it 
our elbows close to our sides also; that | going into the nursery what was my |especially lucky to see a donkey on her 
a small, demure smile will be correct. | Surprise to see a mouse disappear behind | birthday. Her birthday was _ yesterday, 
I don’t care for the prospect, and it’s the skirting. My wife and 1 have neither! and she saw a donkey on Westminster 
made Wee-Wce quite ill, for the |of us ever seen a mouse in this room| Bridge—although I was not with her at 


Directoire was peculiarly her day out. 
Ever thine, 
BLANCHE. 





ON OMENS (MEN’S AND WOMEN’S). 

“ Sir,—Sunday last was the second anniver- 
sary of my daughter’s birth, and I caught a fully- 
fledged butterfly, which is still alive and 
flourishing, in her bedroom. Butterflies are an 
unusual phenomenon at this time of the year, 
and I am curious fo know what it signifies as 
an omen.” —Daily Express. 

[Ir. we receive any more letters like 
the following they will be destroyed. ] 

Dear Sir,—This is indeed a “ year 
of anniversaries,” and yesterday was the 
86th anniversary of my grand/ather’s 
birth. He was very much perturbed 
because an exceptionally fat robin came 
and stared at him through the window 
for fully a minute and then flew away 
without a word. I would like to know 


if any of your readers have had a similar 

weird experience. 
21, Parsifal Mansions, 
Turnham Green. 


H. L. Sams. 








before (although we have lad them in 
the kitchen), and we cannot help feeling 
that there is more in the incident than 
meets the eye. My little girl knows 
nothing about it and is up till now quite 
well. J. B. Puipns, 

102, Tregarthen Road, 

West Kensington. 

Dear Sir,—Seeing your interesting 
correspondence on ‘‘ Omens,” I thought 
your readers might like to hear my 
experience. Some time ago our cat 
presented us with kittens (triplets), two 
of which we had made up our minds 
to drown as soon as they were old 
enough to stand it. On tlie very day 
fixed for the carrying out of the sentence, 
my youngest boy, whose fourth anniver- 
sary it-was, had a miraculous escape from 
wetting his feet in the Serpentine. 
Needless to say we took the hint and the 
kittens were spared, and we are now 
firmer believers in omens than ever. 

Hersert J. Mincuiy. 

17, St. Swithin Street, 

Edgware Road. 


ithe time. Taking the Underground 
from there she inadvertently got into 
an “Ealing Non-stop” instead of an 
“Inner Circle.” At Ealing the donkey 
brought her the usual luck, for she 
found a shilling on the platform, and 
she eventually arrived home, tired but 
triumphant, 73d. to the good! 

Cotin Srrance Simpson. 

Sa, Bella Vista Mansions, 
Gloucester Road. 





From a Caleutta advertisement sheet : 
“THe Stema: made of pure India rubber. 
Patched with teakwood. Playmates for boys. 
Bird and dog may be hurt.” 
How well they understand boys in 
India. 





From a purse calendar : — 
* March 30. Sir J. Lubbock born. 
April 30. Lord Avebury born.” 
We know nothing against March as a 
month for birthdays that it should be 
considered unworthy of a man when he 








reaches the peerage. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

I.—“ Our Miss Gress.” 
Never was there a man more fortunate 
in the loyalty of his clientéle and his 
critics than Mr. Grorce Epwarpes at the 
Gaiety. Let him give them pretty 


faces, pretty frocks, pretty scenes 
and pretty music, and they are 
very simple creatures to please. It 


doesn’t matter if his author's ideas— 
such as the love of a budding Earl 
for a shop-girl—are as old as the ever- 
lasting hills; or, worse still, are six 
months behind the times, as in the 
reproduction of the White City, or the 
revival of the craze for amateur burglary. 
Are not the old favourites all there ? 
Is not Our Miss Gibbs no other than 
Our Miss Gertie Mittar, who by any 
other name would be as sweet? Is not 
Mr. Epwunp Payne just himself again, 
though he may imagine that he is dis- 
guised in the local colour of a Yorkshire 
lad? Is not Mr. Grorce Grossmitn, 
junr., as fatuous as ever? Do not the 
two admirable “ sets” —Garrod’s Stores 
and the Court of Honour at the White 
City—offer the old familiar liberty, to 
individuals and choruses, to bebave in 
the foreground as they would be ex- 
pected to behave in no conceivable spot 
in the universe? What more could one 
ask ? 

Of course you need to be an habitué, 
as I am not, to be in perfect touch with 
these conditions. Thus, though Mr. 
Epuunp Payye is always an irresistible 
figure and an incomparable humorist, [ 
could not share the hilarity of the Pit 
over his opening pleasantries. But to 
them it made no difference what he said 
or did, so long as he said or did it. 
Then there is Mr. Greorce Grosswitn, 
junr., with his established reputation 
for playing the sportsman of the silly-ass 
school. Yet to the cold eye of the com- 
parative stranger there is something 
curiously unfunny in his methods. Still, 
I like his reserve ; he never “ presses” 
or pretends to be amused by himself. 
And he sings one song with a capital 
chorus in praise of music’s power as 
demonstrated by the fiddler-conductors 
of Hungarian bands. 

Miss Gertie Mutar, in the character 
of a Yorkshire lass, has a song with one 
most fascinating note in the music of 
the last line. But the best was a duet 
between her and Mr. Epyunp Payye on 
the charms of their Yorkshire farm, and 
nothing could be more moving than Mr. 
Payne's appeal to us to come and sample 
its beauties for ourselves. 

I hope Mr. Iuné Krratry has been 
invited to see his White City, and that 
he had a better seat than mine—a chair 
in a passage, with a large section of the 
stage well out of my line of vision. 
Even from that coign of disadvantage I 





could see the gentleman who personated 
him under the thin pseudonym of Mr. 
Amalfy, and though I have never con- 
sciously beheld the great universal im- 











< 
A YORKSHIRE LASS AND LAD. 
Miss Gertie Mictar anp Mr. Epuuxp I’ayye. 


provisor in the flesh I cannot believe 
that this stage dandy did any justice to 
his miraculous gifts. 

Ienfin, a very passab!e evening's dis- 
traction for those who are in the vein 
and a comfortab!e stall. 0. 8. 


If.—‘“ An Enouisnwan’s Howe.” 


An Englishman’s Home is announced 
on the programme as “ By a Patriot.” 
I don’t know if that gives everybody 
else the feeling of horror and shame 
that it gives me. A “ Patriot” is gene- 
rally defined as “a man who loves his 
fatherland.” To wish to distinguish 
yourself from your fellows as a man who 
loves his fatherland; to wish to talk 
about your love for your fatherland to 
anybody-—I cannot understand it. Has 
the man no secret places in his heart? 
And is there nothing that we may take for 
granted about him? How, I wonder, 
would he feel if he saw a play described 
as “ By a Pure Woman” ? 

But this is to be old-fashioned. Of 
course I know really that in these days 
a “ patriot”” means simply ‘‘a man who 
believes that Germany could successfully 
invade England.” Well, the author may 
be right to call himself that; yet I cannot 
see why he should wish to remain anony- 
mous; for he has written a tremendous 
play, to which anybody might be proud 
to put his name. It is impossible to 
describe fully such a mixture of laughter 
and tears, throbs and thrills; un- 
necessary to give the bare outlines of 
the plot, seeing that all London knows 
by now that it deals with the invasion 








of this country by a foreign power. But 
it is only right to say that the author 
has presented his case for national 
service with such rare tact that the play 
would be void of offence even to the 
most violent anti-militarist. 

Yet there was in my mind all the 
evening the feeling that the lesson was 
not so effective as it was meant to be. 
This, I think, was largely due to the 
fact that the Bad Young Man, vulgar 
but cheery, who spent his spare time 
watching football and deriding the 
Volunteers, was so delightfully human 
that one could not help being attracted 
to him; while the Good Young Man, 
who spent his spare time learning to de- 
fend his country, was such a stagey figure 
and made such conventional speeches 
that one was unconsciously repelled by 
bim. Had the Good Young Man been 
cheery and companionable, and the Bad 
Young Man not only vulgar but unreal, 
then. . . . But the author, I fancy, was 
too scrupulously fair to take that advan- 
tage over his opponents. 

Mr. Lawrence GrossuitH plays the 
cheerful bounder Geoffrey, and I shall 
not attempt to express my admiration 
of his fine performance. It is tribute 
enough simply to have singled him out 
from the remarkably clever cast which 
interprets the play. I hope the compli- 
ment will not be weakened if as an 
afterthought I add a_ special word 
of praise for Mr. Max Lens, who 
is delightfully funny as a Volunteer 
lieutenant. And this reminds me: 
Geoffrey is rightly held up to contempt 
for ridiculing the Volunteers in the First 
Act, and yet all through the Second and 
Third Acts the author is doing the very 
same thing himself ! 

Still, a wonderful play. Wonderful, 
and yet again wonderful, and after that 
out of all whooping. 

P.S.—I almost forgot to say that froma 
military point of view, the most wonder- 
ful bit of work of the evening was the 
manner in which I found my way to 
Wyndham’s in the fog. M. 





“There is no institute of its kind in existence 
anywhere except the one in Paris. Thanks to 
the munificence of Sir Ernest Cassel the new 
one in London will be the finest in the world.” 


“Every year the all-round shooting of the 

Navy has improved, but never has it reached so 
high a level as at present.” 
These two extracts from The Daily 
Chronicle have an honourable place in 
our forthcoming book, The Journalistic 
Touch ; or Piling on the Praise. 





“As soon as he felt himself safe in the 
saddle, he virtually stepped into the Pope's 
shoes in Germany.”—The Englishman. 

A curious scheme of life this gentle- 
man must have planned out for himself. 

















—_—s 
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Retired Colonel (Indian Army, just arrived at small seaside town with an idea of seitling there). “ WHAT KIND OF PLACE 18 THIS?” 
Cabby. “‘ Ou, IT’s A NICE ENOUGH LITTLE PLACE, Sir, BUT IT’S SO OVERRUN WITH THEY ANGLO-IxJun CoLoneELs!” 








CHAR-R-M. 


Young Jenkinson seated in an armchair 
by the fire reading the evening paper, 
Young Mrs. Jenkinson seated on the 
hearthrug at his feet looking into the 
fire. They have been to see “ What 
Every Woman Knows,” and Young 
Mrs. J. has been very thoughtful all 
the way home. 

Young Mrs. J. Oh! put that old paper 
down. How can you read an evening 
paper when you ’ve just seen a play that 
makes you think ? 

Young J. Makes you think what ? 

Y. Mrs. J. That there’s a good deal 
in what she says. 

Y. J. What about ? 

Y. Mrs. J. About “ Char-r-m.” Don’t 
you remember she said that, however 
plain a woman was, if she had charm 
her plainness didn’t count, and however 
pretty she was if she hadn’t charm her 
good looks didn’t count either. And I 
was wondering if you knew any woman, 
for instance, who really had charm. 
(Looks up at him sideways.) 

Y. J. (putting down his paper and 
filling his pipe). Let me see. Well, 
there’s Kitty Creighton ; I should say 
that soft, babyish way of hers is “charm.” 
Shouldn’t 5 ou ? 

Y. Mrs. J. Oh, dear, no! That's not 
charm, that’s silliness. Kitty’s very 
sweet, but that childish manner of hers 





is obviously put on, and charm must be date is Young Mrs. Jenkinson. Las she 


natural and unconscious. 


Y. J. Well, then, Mary Merrick, your | 
hockey friend. There ’s something irre- | possessor cf charm must be unconscious 


sistible about her high spirits. 
that charm ? 

Y. Mrs. J. Good Heavens, no! 
one in his senses c.uld call Mary’s 
rough, blunt manner charm. She’s a 
ripping centre forward, but she hasn’t 
got avestige of ch irm, dear. 

Y. J. Well, what about Mrs. Frank 
Woods? Isn’t there charm about her 
smooth, caressing voice and quiet, de- 
liberate movements ? 

Y. Mrs. J. My dear! Mrs. Frank 
Woods is quite a nice person, but she’s 
got about as much charm as an Alderney 
cow. 

Y. J. Then there’s Tina Broadlands, 
with her original ideas and quick 
repartee. I think that’s charm. 

Y. Mrs. J. (shaking her head slowly). 
No — that’s cattiness. There’s no 
charm in always trying to be cleverer 
than anybody else. 

Y. J. Well, you won't deny that 
Mildred Maxwell has charm. Look at 
all the men running after her. 

Y. Mrs. J. Running after her! I 
should say it’s the other way about, and 
if she catches one it will be the result of 
industry and perseverance, certainly not 
charm. 


Y. J. Then the only remaining candi- | man. 





charm ? 


Y. Mrs. J. I can’t tell you that. The 


Isn’t_ of it. 


Y.J. But if I said that, in my opinion, 


No she has, would you contradict me? 


Y. Mrs. J. Darling, you know I never 
contradict you! 





Iv a recent issue of Punch there ap- 
peared a paragraph in which, through 
an error of a correspondent, the author- 
ship of a certain article in The New Age 
was attributed to Sir Henry Corton. 
From a letter addressed to us by Mr. H. 
I. A. Corton we learn that he, and not 
Sir Henry, was the author of the article. 
We beg to offer our best apologies to 
Sir Hexry Corton. 





An applicant at the Croydon Court 
was advised to see the missionary the 
other day, the Clerk adding, accorJing 
to a contemporary : 

“Tf he thinks it a proper case we will have a 
warrant issued and the fishmonger laid by the 
heels.” 

As an alternative we would suggest 
that he might be Jaid by the h’oysters. 





Making a Southerner of Him. 
“Scot Wanted ; Bags Supplied.” —The Scota- 
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| far-off childhood. 
| pretty and pleasant thoughts. 


| own words, how clever and 


| James) has to adopt all 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Patricia Baring (ConstaBLe) was a little Australian girl 
who began to keep a diary before she was nine years old. 
She kept it so well and spelled so correctly (even the long 
words) that, if you ask me, | think Miss Winirrep JAwes, who 
also comes from the land of Hitt and Trumper, kept it for 
her. In fact, the book reads as if it were largely composed 
of Miss James’s reminiscences of her own (geographically) 
It reveals a charming character and many 
But, apart from the spelling 
difficulty, I don’t believe that the earlier chapters could have 
been written by Patricia herself. Little pitchers may have 
long ears, but what runs in at one has fortunately a knack of 
promptly running out at the other. Patricia couldn’t have 
remembered all those long conversations. When she is a 
little older she becomes —-— 


the chance of seeing the great actress for nothing was too 
good to be lost. Besides, it might belp him with his French. 
To-day, so he told her on his tardy arrival, he had simply for- 
gotten his engagement, owing to a press of business at the office. 
But meanwhile the sympathetic stranger had been making hay 
rather quickly. ‘‘ Mariana,” he said—after a conversation of 
less than four hundred words, containing a definite proposal 
about half-way through—“ May I call you Mariana?” “ You 
have,” was Mariana’s terse but satisfactory reply; after 
which what chance for Haversham the Unready? The little’ 
story seems to me quite good fooling, delightfully typical of 
American humour and Mr. Cuartes Barret, Loomis. 


A great part of Mr. R. P. Hearne’s book, Aerial Warfare 
(Lane), is devoted to a very interesting and lucid exposition 
of aeronautical theory and practice, but the keynote is to be 
found in the sentence, “Already the German people have 
given to ZepPe.in several hundred thousand pounds—invested 








the money in him, hoping 





more possible, and even| 
more charming. If I had| 
been a young man on the) 
spot I should certainly 
have been at her feet with} 
the rest of them. But 
think how difficult it is, 
artistically speaking, for a| 
modest little woman like 
Patricia to tell us, in her 


fascinating and pretty the 
young men found her. 
She (or Miss WIvNIFRED 


manner of devices to keep) 
up the illusion that she) 
is ignorant of her own| 
charms. And the devices 
are so transparent. They| 
don’t even take me in, and| 
I am not nearly as intelli-| 
gent as Patricia. The! 
story ends on a painfully 
modern and tragic note, 


Ceo. meeno). 











that the speculation will 
\give the necessary ‘divi- 
\dend.’”” The dividend is 
ithe profit to be gained by 
giving Great Britain the 
\best hiding she ever had, 
‘and, says Mr. Hearye, “ it 
‘is with a sickening feeling 
that the growing appre- 
|hension of impending war 
‘between Germany and 
| England has to be ad- 
mitted.” Against our 
danger we have the cheer- 
-|\ing statement of Sir Hiram 
—||Maxm™ (who contributes an 
Introductory chapter) that 
in his judgment “balloons 
can never be of any real 
value either in peace or 
diwar.” In which case, 
_- |jsince Count Zepre.in is 
| devoting his attention to 
eM ae : 
\dirigible balloons as dis- 
tinct from aeroplanes (for 








which is as though the last 
| Primeval Extortionist. 


movement of a MENDELSSOHN 

symphony had been re-————————— —— 
written by Srrauss. Miss James should avoid discords and 
the use of the first person singular if she wishes to fulfil the 
undoubted promise of Patricia Baring and Bachelor Betty. 


I commend A Holiday Touch (Grorce Bett) to all 


| budding story-writers in search of a model of the sort of 





thing that appeals to magazine editors on the other side of 
the Atlantic. A light touch—the holiday touch, in fact— 
Mr. Cuartes Batre, Loomis undoubtedly possesses. Gently 


satirical, mildly sentimental, or downright farcical (his own 
| words, on which I dare not try to improve), his stories are 


always cheerful and generally amusing, even when they 
have a touch of pathos. I like best ‘“‘The Unheard 
Wedding March.” Mariana Leighton had waited so long at 
the nuptial altar for her husband that was to have been that 
at last all the wedding guests had stolen from the church, 
murmuring, like the other Mariana, “ He cometh not.” All, 
that is, save one, and he a stranger in the land. To him 
Mariana owned that this was the second time Chauncey 
Haversham had left her in the lurch. A week before, as 
she was dressing for the ceremony, a wire had arrived to say 
that he was unavoidably detained by a sudden invitation to 
see Saran Bernuarpr act. Mariana recognised at once that 


which Sir Hiram does see 
a future), Germany would 
—_—_—_——— —seem to be backing the 
wrong horse. And it is further satisfactory to note that the 
old Roman usque ad calum principle of Jand-ownership is 
still in force, so that for the present if Germany should start 
flying over our heads we can have the law of her for trespass. 
Seriously, however, there is a great deal in Mr. Hearne’s 
book which military authorities would do well to study. 


| 
“Ere, wot’s THis?” 
| 





Although the youthful hero of The Adventures of Louis 
Blake (Werner Laurie) tells his own tale, no charge of im- 
modesty can be brought against him. Indeed, Louis Becks 
has kept such a tight hold upon Louis Blake that I am not 
only convinced of the possibility of these adventures, but 
also have a pleasing sensation that one might oneself have 
taken a part in them without signal failure. “ You would 
have found it quite easy, if you had ever lived in the South 
Sea Islands,” Louis the Second seeins to say, and I am _pre- 
pared to believe him. I have to disapprove of Louts the First 
in one particular; for, after an amusing opening, I came (on 
page 18) to these ominous words, “I must now go back in my 
story for a space,” and he does, and the space occupies sixty- 
four pages. For the rest, the book may be strongly recom- 
mended to boys, for it is full of life and the joie de vivre, and 
\it contains incidents enough to satisfy the greediest appetite. 

















